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"Hail to the pioneers! 

Who, in departed years, 

Here sought their fame 
Fearless of care and toil 
Thoughtless of warlike spoil 
Brave to ‘subdue the soil 
Hiether .they .eame." 


--Tuomas B. Long. 


The Wabash River has played a prominent pert in ' the settle- 
ment and history of this section of the state and city of Terre 
Heute. As early as 1700, the French fur traders Were using the 
river as s route from Lake Michigan to the Gulf, following the rivers 
and portages used by the Indiana. When the people of the Last star 
ted westward, those who could reach the Ohio River drifted down the r 
river to the Wabash, then poled the boats up the river to Vincennes 
on Lhe -cOuninry north. “The river/offened theyiirsteroute to Menne 
Haute ferrin: Lores viens arrivediat Port theareisor Shree <cew 
boats which had been ploed up the river from the Ohio. These 
boats were built and owned by Major Markle, Joseph Kichardson, 
and,Captein Daniel Stringham, aided by other men. They arrived at 
Fort Harrison, July 4th, 1816 and received a military salute and 
welcome from the garrison. The timber of the boats wes used to build 
the new hones. 

Tne town of Terre Haute was platted in l8lō and the first lots 
were sold that year; during the two succeeding years many of our 


ancestors came here to Live, those coming by the water way brought 


their families and cherished possessions. The houses were built 
of logs for tne timber was at hand as the forest flourished where 
houses and buildings now stand. fMy own ancestor, Gen. Peter B. 
Allen came by boat in 1818 and used the timbers of his boat to build 
his new home on the Fort Harrison Roed east of 25th Street). If a 
family came overland, there was only a blazed trail made ty cutting 
the trees and underbrush and removing the logs, were the mud was 
Geep, the, the logs were laid crosswise the road making a crude 
bridge--this was callea a corduroy road and often one mile was a 
good day's Journey. 
*he first roads leading into Terre Haute were from Vincennes 
on the south and Lafayette on the north. The Vincennes road come in 
to the south of town by the way of Third Street (Market Street) 
for this street was to be the important street in the town hence the 
width. The road to the north followed Thirac Street to the Lafayette 
Road whcih anglea off to the North East. 
As the Wabash River offered the best route to the pioneers 
in seeking their new hone in Terre Haute and surrounding country, 
so this river aided them in taking the products, pork, grain, corn, 
potatoes, etc. to the markets in Louisville and New Orleans; flat 
’ boats were easily made from the numerous poplar trees which proved to 
be the best timber for the purpose, as the boat builders would cut tle 
logs into planks and slabs and quickly construct a boat, it did not 
cost much and u.on arriving at the destination, sold for $100. 
The newcorers in other parts of the state were desiring 
better methods and way of sending their products to the markets, 
since the Erie Canal had proved successful, a movement was started 
to build canals throughout the state. The Wabash and Erie Canal was 
completed to Terre Haute in 1849 and the first boat arrived in June 


of 1850 and closea to traffic in 1874. Today only a street sign 


"Canal Street" may be seen in Terre Haute, to mark the route of the 

canal. The tow-path and old Yanal bed may still be seen at Fort 

Harrison. The Canal care into the town fror the north at the west 
7 side near the river at Locust Street then around high ground near the 
Horiny rill site (Now the American tim ee Company) where there was 
a large basin extending to First Street, then through a spall 
stream to an upper basin near Second Street, through another basin 
to the dock. Between Second and Chestnut Streets, there were locks 
atout fifteen feet high to lift the boat to the hightr land from 
here the channel turned to the north to what is now Canal Street 
then east to Seventh curving to the south east along Ninth and One 
Half Streets to Popular end then south east to Lockport (Riley). 
It woulc seer. queer tc think of bridges over the Fennsylvenia Rail- 
road for the railroad is built in the canal ted tut when the canal 
was in operation there were bridges over it from First to Seventh 
Streets. The Canal boats which were drawn by horses were fairly 
comfortable, having staterooms dining rooms, seats on top of the 
cabin and race about eight miles an hour. 

Before the canals were started, the National Road haa been 
built through the forests and swarps and in 1848 the stage coaches 
y neae daily trips tetween Terre Haute and Inaianapolis. When the 
ʻ National Government turned tne Road over to the State of Indiana to 

control anc build, Indiana was so extravagant in internal improv- 
ments that the debts contraced could not-be met therefore private 
companies were organized to build roaus and tolls were collected 
for the use of the same. The National Road as constructed was not 
well built so as a surface of planks vas laid, it wes for a time an 
excellant and smooth road, arber being inexpensive, the planks 


were laid enc to end on log sills when these gave way anc the planks 
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rotted ,tne roads were dimiilar to the corduroy. About 1850 
when the people who were discouraged over good reads, were still 
seeking a means for building better roads, gravel was discovered, 
then companies were chartered to build good gravel roads and 
allowed to collect toll. Later these roads became free county 
and state roads. 

Before the canals were finished, roilroads had proven 
successful, and the first railroad in the state was built from 
Vedison to Indianapolis, being under construction for eight 
years, it was completed in 1847. ‘then Mr. Chauncey Rese who 
pelieved in the futute of the town anc county because of the 
location and fertile soil organized a company to build the rail- 
road between Terre Haute anu Indianapolis. The road grading 
was begun at the two towns working townardés each other. Right 
of way was difficult to obtain from some lands owners, so to this 
day some unnecessary curves are to be seen in the road way. 

The two sections finally were joined at Greencastle. During the 
building of the railroad, passengers used stage coaches between 
the sections and the trip was made in ten hours (Today the trains 
make the trip in one hour ana fifty ninutes.) When completed 

in 1852, the T. H. and I. as it was then called, later the 
Vandalia, now the Pennsylvania) had a rolling stock of seven 
engines, three passenger cars, one baggage car, one mail car, 
forty box cars, thirty platform cars and seventy gravel cars. 
The iron rails were sent to New Orleans from the eastern rills, 
then to Madison by toat, from there to Terre Haute by train 

via Indianapolis, although some of the rails and trucks were 
brought by canal boat. dhe first railroad station was built 


on the south side of Wabash Avenue at Tenth Street where the 


railroads pass the C & E. I. freight station today. The néxt 


station was located at Chestnut anc Tenth and the present depot 


was opened in 1893 during the month of August. This station 
a is known in ell railroad circles as the station with the 


beautiful park. The first train to run to Rockville was on 


Nov. 24, 1860 ara the rails were furnished by the T. H. & I. 


while the people of Parke County built the tridges and grades. 


During the early '80s, Terre Haute had the first street 


car service from First Street and Wabash Avenue to the Vandalia 


Depot. The cars were smaller than the present one man electric 


Cars and were drawn by a team of mules, when the end ‘of the 


line was reached, the muies were unhitched and taken to the 


opposite end; later a turntable was placed at the terminals so 


that the car could be turned around. The next step was extend- 


ing the car line on East Wabash and to Strawberry Hill on the 


South Third Street. At the end of the line on Wabash, conn- 


ection was rađe with Mr. Joseph H. Blake's route to the County 


at the foot of the hill. “he cars were drawn by mules and 


traveled east over the track which was tuilt just south of 


around the grounds ana east to the Park. 


Thirteenth, North Sixth and “ight, later, Locust and “outh 


attractions in a park two blocxs north of Collett Park was 
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Fair grounds and his amusement park Butternut Hill which was 


$ Wabash Avenue from 19th Street east to Brown Ave (the present 


name).then on the west side of the Fair Grounds, now the Stadium 


About 1887 electricity was introduced so the car system 


was electrified anc extensions were made on South Seventh, North 


Seventeenth and North Fourth. In the gay 90's wher Russell B. 
Harrison (Son of President Benjamin Harrison) was superintendent 


he opened a casino for open air vaudeville and other outdoor 
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reached by an extension of the car line from North 13th St. 
Another novely wea a double decked street car and trolly rices 
were quite the proper form of entertainment for Punday School 
classes and private parties. 

In 1900, the State of Indiana came to the fare as the center 
of electric interurban transportation and took the local and 
suburban traffic from the “ailroada; electric car lines were 
extended to Indianapolis, Clinton, Sullivan and Paris, this 
line wes opened in 1907. Giving way to progress, the automobile 
has texen the place of the street car end inturban to a great 
extent, for the farmer or resident of sarll towns, it means 


quick transportation, more time for pleasure and recreation, 


ana better market opportunities. The automobile buses now have 
a system covering connections with the samll towns as well as 
coast to coast lines passing through Terre Haute. In order to 
combat this competitor--for the bus lines do not have to pay 
taxes for the use of public highways while the railroad ana 
electric tines do pay taxes on their right of ways and equipment- 
some of the interurban routes will be abandoned and buses owned 
by the traction company will be usea as is now being done on 
city streets; the railroads are now offering combined trips, 
the passenger way travel by day in a bus and by night in the 
train or the very latest is to travel by airplane. The T. A. T. 
passes over Terre Haute daily and passengers may buy tickets 
to this city and land at the airport here. 

Terre Haute has a splendid airport, tne field was first 
used by a local aviator, Harry Musick, and then selected by 
aU. 5. Army aviator, who suggested that the field ty leased 
ana inspected by National officials in time for tre Air races 


which were held in Dayton in September 1924. Mr. W. W. Adamson 


enlisted the interest of the Banks of the Wabash Association, 
the ground was leased and in Septerter during the races, five 
airplanes lanced at the fieid in one day. In 19305, tne city 
purchased the field and additional acreage and now the Dresser 
Airport is one of the finest landing fields in the Country. 
The pioneer followed tne trail which became the Nationa 
Road, the railroad was built along the side of the roed when 
possible, tne interurban was built parallel to the road and 
the reilroad, the tuses now drive over the paved roads competing 
with the electric and trains as to time while overhead are 
airplanes following the white ribton of concrete, the National 
Old Trails Road. Truly Terre Haute has a geographic position 
umexcel bed: 
To the first settlers who toiling and newing 
Tnat Terre Haute might thrive 
Should we citizens their work viewing 


Accord grateful tnanks and praise. 
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Back in 1916 many motorists relied on their 
Route Book,” published by the Touring Infor 
the “TIB”. In one handy volume could be found the 


ell-thumbed copy of the “Automobile 
mation Bureau of America, better known as 
“main traveled routes in America 


showing the territory from Ohio to and including Colorado, together with complete trans- 


continental highways.” 

In the front of this five- 
pound directory is the Intro- 
ductory which 
; explains, “The 
TIB Route 
Book is the 
only book 
ever pub- 
lished giving 
detailed Strip 
Map: (accom- 
i panied by 
3 running com- 
mentary) of 
the numerous 
Dorothy J. Clark roads shown, 
whose advantage over the or- 
dinary reading logs given by 
other road guides is appar- 
ent fo the motorist at first 
glance. The Strip Maps are 
faithful pictures showing di- 
rections, milages both ways, 
forks, turns, crossroads, city 
streets, populations of cities, 
railroad crossings, trolley 
lines, elevations, rivers, 
bridges and other landmarks, 
garages, hotels and supply 
stations... .” 

Tourists were advised to 
follow ihe routes in this book 
at all times and not be led 
astray by some unscrupulous 
party who has a “better way,” 
nor follow directions on signs 
placed at the roadside by var- 
ious persons guiding motor- 
ists to a “short cut.” 

There are eight references 
to Terre Haute in this partic- 
ular TIB book. Describing the 
road from this city to Mar-, 
shall in 1916, motorists were ' 
warned that it was “a variety 
of poor macadam and dirt 
with dirt most of the way. 
Bad in wet weather. Make 
careful inquiry regarding con- 
ditions at time of travel. 
Marked with red, white and 
hive bands. Part of Old Trails 
Highway.” 

For my younger readers, a | 
word of explanation is in or- 
der. There were no official 


stripes of various colored 
paints were applied to tele- 


phone and electric power r 


poles to mark the route. 

The National road, being 
a federal highway, was always 
marked with red, white and 
blue. Other roads, state and | 
county, were marked with 
other colors. A popular and 
easily seen color was bright 
yellow or orange. 


| vised to “go south 


The best route across Illi- p 
nois for Missouri and western 
points left Terre Haute on a 
gravel 
which turned into dirt before 
reaching Paris, Ill. Route 303, 
as it was designated then, 
proceeded on through Red- 
mon, Oakland, Arcola, Ches- 


road for 16 miles 


terville, Arthur. Lovington, 
LaPlace, Antioch and De- 
catur. 


Main Hoosier Ronte Graveled. 
One of the main routes 


northward from Terre Haute 
to Ilinois or Indiana points 
was also a gravel road. This 


road crossed the Wabash Riv- 
er at Clinton, whose popula- 
tion in 1916 was 6,229, and 
continued on through Hills- 
dale, Newport, Cayuga, 
Rileysburg and crossed the 
state line. The Strip Map then 
shows the rest of the route 
to Hoopeston, Ill., a distance 
of 87.6 miles. 

To drive from Terre Haute 
to Indianapolis, the 1916 
motorist followed the red, 
white and blue bands on the 
poles. The road was described 
as gravel and macadam. The 
Wilding Garage and its own- 
er, U. J. Wilding, were listed 
as the Official TIB Station 
opposite the Fire Department 
in Brazil, Ind. This garage 
furnished storage, repairing 
and accessories as well as 
filtered gasoline. 

Route to Sullivan. 

The TIB recommended 

route from Terre Haute to 


Sullivan was the gravel and | 


rock road known as the Dixie 
Bee Line Highway. Beginning 
at Fourth atid Ohio streets, 
the 1916 automobilist was ad- 
to Os- 
borne street, turn right then 
left. Pick up trolley and fol- 
low. 2.0 miles turn left. 4.9 


road signs in those days as | miles turn right, bear left 


we know them now. Broad | 


crossing bridge. Bend right 
and left on main road travel. 
25.2 miles turn left. Sulli- 
van 28.0 miles.” 


The road from Terre Hante | 


to Bloomington was described 
as “hilly with magnificent 
scenery.” This macadam 
route started at Seventh and 
Wabash going south to Sev- 


enth and Poplar streets 
“where left turn crossing 
RR's and trolley straight 


ahead on main travel. Follow 
to Swalls, 6.5 miles. Continue 
with poles bearing right to 8.5 
miles turn left, then right. 
9.6 miles turn left then right 
around church. 14.6 miles 
turn right. 15.6 miles turn 
left. 17.1 miles turn right. 
19.0 miles end of road, go 
left, crossing bridge and RR 
soon after to 19.6 miles turn 
right into Ashboro, 19.8 miles. 
Straight through to 21.0 
miles, four-corners. Straight 
through on winding road to 
Bowling Green, 25.1 miles. 
Turn right and left around 
square passing school on 
your right. End of road, turn 
left. 28.4 miles Beamer. 
Straight ahead on winding 
road through all branch roads 
to Vandalia, 36.0 miles. Turn 
left. 38.1 miles straight 
ahead to Spencer, 41.2 miles. 
Straight ahead on Main strect. 
42.1 miles turn left follow- 
ing poles on winding road to 
46.5, bend right. 50.3 turn 
right coming into Elletisville, 
51.6 miles. Follow winding 
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road to 57.1, turn left then 
right into Bloomington, 59.4 
miles. 


Travelers of 46 years ago 
were routed from Terre Haute 
to Lafayette via Veedersburg 
and Attica over Macadam and 
gravel roads. 


Again leaving Seventh and 
Wabash, the motorist drove 
north on Seventh to Lafayetle 
Ave. “Bear right following 
electric line and poles to 
Lyford, 14.1 miles. Bear right 
going straight ahead lo 
Armiesburg, 21.8 miles.” This 
route continued through West 
Union. Tangier. Kingman, 
Yeddo, Steam Corner, Vee- 
dersburg, Stone Bluff and 
Rob Roy into Attica and 
from there on to Lafayette. 

Coal District Center. 


In this TIB book, Terre 


| Haute was described as the | 


“center of the Indiana coal | 

| district being the distributing 
point of all the coal mined 
in an area of 2,200 square 
miles. Many other industries 
are located there, as well as 
several colleges of prom- 
inence. Terre Haute ranks 
second to Peoria in whiskey 
distilleries.” 


In that year, 1916, Terre 
Haute’s population totaled 
58,157. The Strip Map show- 


ing the route to Crawfords- 


ville gives the population of | 
the towns along the way, 

Ellsworth had 50; Atherton, | 
100; Mecca had 800; Rock- 
ville, 1.943; Judson, 141; | 
Guion, 50; Milligan, 20; Wave- 
land, 676: Browns Valley. 15; 
New Market. 334, and Craw- 
fordsville, 9,371. 


While so many of us will 


h be out on the highways dur- 
| ing this vacation month, let's 
| remember the old-time ront- 


ing devices and appreciate 
the modern rad signs. up- 
to-date maps, smooth paved 


| roads and convenient service 


i stations. Come to think of | 
lit, the cars we drive have ; 
been improved too since 1916! i 
Happy motoring! 
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The pioneer coming into Indiana in the first two decades of its existence was well aware of the 
W problems of overland transportation, for Hoosier roads were of the most primitive character, often 
nothing more than Indian trails. Every township in every county, according to old settler’s remi- 
f] niscences, suffered from poor or indifferent roads. Some early settlers complained that they were 
often mud-bound for two months, and that it was impossible to drive a load of corn over the stump- 
infested roads. In some locations the spring cloud bursts converted the so-called‘roads into navigable 
streams! Farmers living along county roads complained that drivers tore down rail fences in order 
to drive over their meadows and thus by-pass the mudholes, and it was common practice to’ borrow 

| rails in order to improve a corduroy road. 

When local residents grumbled 
it was pointed out that the rem- 
edy was in their hands, for the 

| state merely surveyed the roads 
and the main- 


s 
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that one had become unbound 
and tramped into the sand. It 
too, had made the road firm in 
that place. He unbound the oth- 
er sheaves and scattered them 
along the road so that the straw 
would be about four inches deep 
when loose. In a few days that 
part become as firm as could be 
desired. 


By carrying on these experi- 
ments and observations for sev- 
eral months, Capt. Campbell dis- 
covered that when mud roads 
are frozen dry, if they are then 
covered six inches deep with 
loose straw, they will remain 
solid through the remainder of 
the winter and spring. During 
the following winter he read a 


Vigo County’s organized ex- 
istence, 60 roads were estab- 
lished, and most of these in the 
five years from 1818 to 1823. The 
principal road in 1823 was the 
Vincennes Road, which went 
down Second street to Poplar, 
west to First and Oak, then south. 
Another road, once known as the 
Indian Trace, and much used by 
the local Indians, left the corner 
of Water and Poplar streets, 
went west down the hill to bot- 
tom land, and south along the 
river bank to the Indian ford. 
The main road north followed 
the river bank to Indian Ripple 
ford located two miles north of 
town. 

Vigo county did not inherit 
from the old turnpike system a 
fine length of improved roads as 
did some Indiana counties. In 
Vigo county only 30 per cent of 
the roads were improved (grav- 
elled) at the close of 1905, but 
the first improved roads were 
built as late as 1898. According 
to the state geologist’s report 
in 1905 there were 725 miles of 
highways in Vigo county of 
which 220 miles were improved. 
The average original cost per 
mile was $1,414. In Parke coun- 
ty there were 1,200 miles of pub- 
lic roads of which one-half or 
600 miles were improved in 1905, 
but road improvement began 
there in 1867, 31 years earlier 
than in Vigo county. 

Engineer’s Observation Helps. 

In 1884, while serving as en- 
gineer for the construction of 
the ditch and levee along the 
Wabash river in Parke county, 
John T. Campbell observed that 
a woman had emptied her straw 
mattress on the very sandy road 
in front of her house. He no- 
ticed that along the 30 feet of 
roadway where the straw had 
been tramped into and mixed 
with the sand, the road which 
had been miry sand, in two days 
became as firm and solid as dry 
clay. A few days later on the 
same sandy road he observed 
that several sheaves of oats had 
been dropped from a wagon, and 
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or 
county. Land- 
: owners along 
: the right of 
i way were re- 
: quired to con- 
: tribute money 
| or labor in 
proportion to 
the value of 
the property 
: served by the 
road. This kind of levy caused 
confusion and irritation, for the 
j individualistic pioneer usually 
| decided he was being over- 
d charged and refused to meet the 
demands of the authorities. It 
was a custom of farmers of In- 
diana to work on the county 
roads at least one day a year, 
j and it was considered their duty 
to do so. Many, of course, worked 
far more than that to try to keep 
a good road past their places. 


Travel Was Slow. 


Stage coach travel in the 1840’s 
averaged five miles an hour as 
all roads had some sections that 
were virtually impassable in the 
rainy season, except on horse- 
back. 

The pioneer merchant had a 
strong personal interest in im- 
proving the roads, for the fron- 
tier farmer faced a real problem 
when the time came to market 
such bulgy products as corn or 

| wheat. Profits were eaten up by 
the cost of delivery and it was 
necessary to transform farm 
products to a more compact unit. 
| In the case of corn, the grain was 
made more portable and potable 
by conversion to whiskey. Oats 
{and other grains were fed to 
| stock and then delivered on the 
hoof. Hogs were fattened on 
corn and then driven to market 
providing their own transporta- 
tion. 
During the first 10 years of 
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| Dorothy J. Clark 


Sociéty of Indiana Surveyors 
and Civil Engineers, and recom- 
mended it to the people of his 
county wherever he went as the 
most modern method of im- 
proving sandy roads. 


Many horse owners were as 
proud of the miles per hour 
their horses could do as auto- 
mobile drivers are of their cars 
today! They had speed records 
established by fast teams with 
light rigs on a section of road, 
just as ten-minute flat records 
were made by cars on the same 
route later. 


Strangely enough there seems 
to be about as many traffic ac- 
cidents, percentagewise, as half 
a century later. Most accidents 


but speed demons were plentiful 
and could cause severe damage. 
A fast team could be about as 
dangerous as a modern auto- 
mobile when out of control. 
Heavily laden wagons pulled by 
six or eight draft horses could 
get away as easily as a diesel 
freighter on today’s highway. 
Horsedrawn vehicles did not 
wear turnpikes excessively ex- 
cepting on steep grades. There 
heavy wagons would have to be 
braked to the extent that wheels 
often skidded all th® way down- 
hill and soon deep ruts were 
cut for runoff water to wash out 
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were caused by runaway horses |) 


Surfaces Easily Damaged. 
Horseless carriages played 
havoe with roads. Cars literally 
ripped macadam to pieces or left 
it a “devil’s washboard,” where 
previously wagons and carriages 
had packed gravel and mud the 
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harder. It was thought by county |, 


highway officials that automobile 
tires in some mysterious manner 
created a suction on gravel, 
thereby destroying roads. Dust 
and dirt from the roads was in- 
describable and remained so 
until the late 30’s. By 1905 there 
were only 250 miles of paved 
highway in America! 
During 1908 Indiana 
eight million dollars for highways 


for auto use. By 1909 Indiana į 
led the entire nation in “paved į 
roads’—many of them brick— | 
with 24,955 miles. Illinois by con- | 
trast had only 8,914 miles of im- } 


proved pikes. 
The one vehicle which con- 


tributed as much to road con- } 


struction as any one probably, 


was the bicycle—starting in 1876 jf 
A. A. Pope built his |! 


when Col. 
first high - wheeled 
“bike.” 


A cross-country traveler was 


Columbia 


paper on the subject before the “°° to use a good guide book 


such as “King’s Official Road 
Guide” when traveling over the 
poorly marked pikes and byways 
before World War I. Schools, 
churches, bridges and- ceme- 
teries were used as identifiable 
landmarks to steer by in those 
days. Reliable road signs came 
later. 

Indiana became a State in 1816, 
and in the ensuing 144 years 
Hoosiers have progressed from 
muddy Indian traces to smooth 
concrete highways crisscrossing 
the state in all directions. In 
these days of too many cars and 
too much speed, the traveler has 
more-to worry about than get- 
ting out and helping push the 
stagecoach out of a mudhole! 
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